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I. — The dvapfioi oyKoi of Heraclides and Asclepiades 
By Professor W. A. HEIDEL 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

Heraclides of Heracleia in Pontus, a disciple of Plato, 
and Asclepiades of Prusa, a physician of the Ciceronian age, 
proposed a form of corpuscular theory of matter, which, after 
much discussion, 1 is still a subject of many doubts. Some of 
these I hope to clear up in the course of this paper. 

The first question relates to our sources of information — 
the doxographic tradition. Two points appear to be above 
suspicion ; namely, that these thinkers propounded essentially 
identical theories of the constitution of matter, Asclepiades 
appropriating the doctrine of his predecessor ; and that they 
were agreed in calling the molecules avapfioi, ojkoi. Beyond 
this, almost everything may be said to be doubtful, since 
conflicting testimony may be cited on almost every point. 
We cannot hope to make any progress, therefore, without 
first determining the relative value and credibility of our 
sources. 

To begin with Heraclides, the testimony to his philosophi- 
cal doctrine is rather meagre ; but in recent years there has 
been put forward a theory which, if verified, would consider- 

1 On Heraclides there is an excellent work : Otto Voss, de Heradidis Pontici 
Vita et Scriptis (Rostock Diss.), Rostochii, 1896. 1 have failed to procure Chr. 
W.- Gumpert, Asdepiadis Bithyni Fragments, Vinariae, 1 794. The work of Hans 
V. Vilas, Der Arzt und Philosoph Asklepiades von Bithynien, Wien und Leipzig, 
1903, is wholly unsatisfactory. Zeller's account of these philosophers is peculiarly 
unfortunate. The treatment of Asclepiades in Susemihl, Gesch. der gr. l.itt. in 
der Alexandrinerzeit, 11, 428 flf., is in its way admirable. 

S 
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ably extend our knowledge of it. This theory, most fully 
elaborated by Paul Tannery,^ is that the Pythagorean Ecphan- 
tus of Syracuse, represented in the doxographic tradition as 
the propounder of an atomic theory, was only a dialogi per- 
sona in the Ilepi (^vcreo)? of Heraclides. 

1 do not propose to repeat the argument of Tannery, which 
seems to me in itself conclusive,^ but rather to supplement it 
with another which is equally if not more convincing. If we 
piece together the statements attributed to Ecphantus and 
Heraclides touching their molecular theory, we discover that 
they present a doctrine which is in almost every essential 
particular the counterpart of the views attributed to Asclepia- 
des. Thus Ecphantus is described as in pyschology a sensa- 
tionalist ; ^ and the same view is ascribed to Asclepiades.* 
The teaching of Heraclides on this head is not reported, nor 
is his view concerning the existence of empty space ; but in 

^ See Paul Tannery, " Ecphante de Syracuse," Archiv fur Cesch. der Philmo- 
phie, XI (1898), 263-269. M. Tannery was apparently not aware that the same 
conjecture had been made two years earlier by Otto Voss, de Heraclidis Pontici 
Vita et Scriptis, Rostock, 1896, p. 64. According to Voss, Hicetas also is to be 
regarded in the same light as Ecphantus ; but by parity of reasoning Philolaus 
might be claimed as belonging to the same class, since the two points of doctrine 
attributed to Hicetas are also ascribed to Philolaus. It is best to dissociate the 
personalities. So far as concerns Hicetas, he should be considered rather with 
reference to the great interest in eip-^aara in Alexandrine times. On this see 
Brusskern, de Keruni Inventaruin Scriptorilnis Craecis, Bonn, 1864. 

2 The forged writings of Ocellus and Timaeus are a part of the same campaign 
to claim everything for the Pytliagoreans. Probably neither was a real character; 
the latter, however, was helped to a seemingly historical existence by Aristotle's 
occasional method of quoting the Tiniaetts of Plato ; e.g. de Anitna 406** 26 6 T/- 
juaio^ 0U(noXo7et ti]v ^vx^^ klvcTp t6 (rdfjia (cp. Plato, Tim. 34 A, 36 C), and 
de Semu 4371" 15 &<nrep T/,iiaio$ X^yei (cp. Tii/i. 45 D). This suggests how 
Ecphantus and possibly Hicetas might come, in the course of uncritical excerpt- 
ing, to be regarded as historical persons. 

^ Hippol. Refnt, I, 15 (Diels, Dox., 566, 11) icprj /itj elvat i.\ri0ivi]i' tQv Svtuv 
Xa^etf yvuifftVf opli^eiv 5^ m vofii^etv (giving the text of Diels, Vorsokr,'^, 265, 29 ff.). 

* Sextus Empir., adv. Alath. VII, 201 Srt 7^/? ^ivovrb rives rb rotoOro A^iovvres, 
TrpovTTov Tr€Troir]K€v * Avrioxos dirb ttjs' AKadrjpAas, 4v devr^pifj tQv KavovtKwv pfjTQs 
ypd^as TavTa " &Wos 5^ rts, iv larpiKy p^v oiihevbs dedrepoSf awrdp^vos d^ Kal 
^tKoffotpias, iireideTO ras p^v alffdi^ffeis ^vrtas Kal a\TjduJs avTiXij^ets etvaiy \6yii) dk 
prjd^v S\ws i]pas Karakap^aveiv.''^ ^oiKe yd.p dta to6to}v 6 ' Avrioxos . . ^ 'Atr/cXijTrtd- 
Si;!* rbv laTpbv alvlTTeo'dait dvaipovvra p^kv t6 ijyepoviKoVy Kark bk rbv aiirhv xp^^'^^ 
ai)T^ yevbp^vov. 
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regard to this later point Ecphantus and Asclepiades are once 
more in agreement.^ 

We cannot now complete this comparison of the two groups 
of opinions, the relation of which will become clear as we 
study the doxographic tradition. To this we must now turn 
and begin with Asclepiades. Our earliest authorities for his 
teachings date from the end of the second century a.d. They 
are Galen and Sextus Empiricus, each of whom claims to 
have written at considerable length on Asclepiades.^ As nei- 
ther treatise has been preserved, we are here dependent on 
other works of these authors ; yet in view of the presumptive 
familiarity of these writers with the thought of Asclepiades, 
we are naturally predisposed to accept their testimony. From 
Galen, if we except works certainly or presumably spurious,^ 
we learn little of the corpuscular theory of Asclepiades. It 
amounts practically to this : that he posited molecules and 
void * as the foundation of existence ; that he called the mole- 
cules avapixoi o'yKoi ^ and gave the name of Tropoi ® to the void 
intervals between them ; that the theory of Asclepiades, 

1 For Ecphantus, see Aetius, I, 3, 19 (J)ox. 286'' 7). For Asclepiades, see 
Sextus Empir., adv. Math. VIII, 220 Ao-KXijTriiiSg hk ois irffTourews voryr&v 6yK0>v iv 
voryrois &pai(afjuKriv and ib. Ill, 5 votjtoL Tives iv ij^v irbpoL. The 7r6pot are defi- 
nitely stated to be void by Galen, de Usu Partium vi, 13 (in, 470 K.) &V oiSev 
oijT iyiyvojuKev ^AiTKkriTriddris oijT\ eiTep iyvia^ bwariiv ^v avrt^ rhs alrias i^evpetv 
els 6yKovs Kal Kevov Avdyovri tQv ytyvoix4viav dirdyTiav rhs dpx<is ; de Siniplic. 
Medic. A. 14 (xi, 405 K.) iTttrK^TTeo-Oai 5^, ais etpTjrai, p,r] pMvov el Traxt'/^ep^S 
iariv i) XeiTTo/xepijs ij riav i^era^op^viav tf>app.dK(av ovffia, dXX* el Kal dpaih Kal 
iruKi/i}. X^7ai Sri dpaiav ^s t4 p,bpia SiaXa/ipdverai xdpais Kevais, iirurTapAvuv 
flfiQif SriKovbri Kal lie/ivrj/Uvtav rrjv oiirlav, Sn /»<) Kaddvep ''EviKoipip Kal 'AjrKXr)- 
TridSrj 5oK€t, dXX effriv d4pos TrX-^prjs iv dirain rots dpaiols ffibfiaffivi} Kev^ X^P^- 

^ Cp. Sextus Empir., adv. Math, vii, 202. Is the treatise there mentioned the 
E/jTretpj/cd (or 'larpiKd, cp. 1, 202) viraixv-qixaTa referred to adv. Math. I, 61 ? Cp. 
Galen, de Usu Partium, v, 5. His treatise, like that of Sextus, is no longer 
extant. 

^ Like the Introductio and the Historia Philosophica. 

* See above, n. i, and below, p. 8, n. 2. 

^ They are called Urapfia <rdip.aTa, de Usu Partium, xvil, i (iv, 350 K.) ; cp. 
de Differ. Morbor. (vi, 839 K.) oiK oSv li> ia-rt tJ twv ^dar aaim, KaOdirep ^ 
&TO/XOS i] EirtKoiipeios ^ Tojv dvdpp^iav tl tojv ' AiTK\r]Trtddov. In de Usu Partium, 
XI, 8 (ill, 873 K.) we meet rots r 'EiriKovpelois drbixois Kal rots 'Acr/cXijirtaSciots 
tyKOis. See below, p. 8, n. 2. 

«Ib. 
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equally with that of Epicurus, ruled out the purposive order- 
ing of things by Nature operating to beneficent ends ; ^ and 
that the two views might be practically identiiied also in 
another regard, inasmuch as both equally excluded the pos- 
sibility of aWoiaxTK (qualitative change in the Aristotelian 
sense) in drugs, the drugs being incapable of alienating their 
qualities.^ 

This last statement is especially interesting, since it is ac- 
companied with the remark that Asclepiades merely changed 
the terminology of Epicurus and Democritus, substituting 
07/eot for arofioi and iropoi for to Kevov ; but in the particular 
application of the passage the fundamental doctrine of the 
Atomists is misrepresented, since, as everybody knows, the 
atoms of Democritus and Epicurus possessed no qualities to 
alienate. We shall presently see that in this case the doc- 
trine of the Atomists is assimilated to that of Asclepiades, 
with which Galen was best acquainted. When assimilation 
occurs in later sources, it is always in the opposite direction, 
— assimilation of the doctrine of Asclepiades to that of the 
Atomists. But it is most important to note the fact that 
contamination has already begun, and that Asclepiades is 
supposed merely to have changed terms while holding fast 
to the same opinions. That Galen spoke advisedly of the in- 
defeasible qualities of the molecules of Asclepiades is shown 
by his statement of his doctrine of nutrition,^ in which, con- 

1 This is the chief ground of Galen's loud complaints, de Usu Partium, V, 5; 
VI, 12, 13; xvil, I. Asclepiades, like Epicurus, merely insisted on the natural- 
istic, mechanical interpretation of nature inherited from the pre-Socratics. Galen's 
attempt in this treatise to show that Hippocrates was a teleologist is instructive by- 
its very failure. He, if anybody, could make out a case for Hippocrates, assuming 
that there were grounds for taking that view. 

^ Theriac. ad Pison. (xiv, 250 K.) et iiMv yap i^ drS/wv Karh rhv '^iriKoipov 
re /cat ArjfioKpirov \6yov <rvv€i<TT'fiK€i tA irdvTa, ij cat tji'wi' iyKujv koL irhpwv Karh. 
rbv larphv *A<rK\7jTrtdd7jv. Kal y&p oVtos AWd^as rd dvhfxaTa fibvov Kal dvrl /xiv 
tCiv drhiJMv toi>s 6yKOV$, dvrl Si toO Kevov toi>s rSpovs \iyav t^v air^v iKeivois tuv 
ivToiv oialav elvm povKi/ievos- cIk/itws &v cfieivev dvaWoloira rh ^dpfULKa, Kari 
fXTjSkp Tp4-ire<Tffai /uriS' 6'Xms l^l(rTa(r$ai t^s aiT&v TrotArTjros ivvdfufva. 

" Definit. Medic. XCIX (XIX, 373 K.) oi 5^ ii. iinO>v e(pa<rai> rks dvaSiffeis yl- 
yvevBat, Siavep koI 'A(TK\ri-iridSrii 6 Bi.ffvv6s, This same doctrine is ascribed to 
Asclepiades by Galen, ib. p. 379 and xv, 247 ; by Caelius Aurelianus, A. /If. i, 14, 
pp. 42 and 44, and by Celsus, l,fraef. p. 4 Acceduntque Asclepiadis aemuli, qui 
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trary to the Aristotelian doctrine of the assimilation of foods, 
involving aXXoiWt? or the alienation of qualities,^ Asclepiades 
maintained the undigested (raw) distribution of the finely 
divided particles of food to the several parts of the organism. 
Sextus Empiricus was, like Galen, a physician, and doubt- 
less wrote somewhat later. He shows an acquaintance with 
the writings of Asclepiades, but his hold on the distinctive 
doctrines of the physician was less firm. In his extant works 
he regards him chiefly as a philosopher, and where he mis- 
represents his doctrine it is in the direction of assimilating it 
to that of the Atomists. Sextus presents three tables of the 
doctrines of philosophers, which constitute one of the most 
perplexing problems in the doxographic literature.^ The first 

omnia ista vana et supervacua esse proponunt : nihil enim concoqui, sed crudam 
materiam, sicut assumpta est, in corpus omne diduci. In this Asclepiades fol- 
lowed the lead of Erasistratus (cp. Susemihl, Gesch. der gr. Litt. in der Alexan- 
drinerzeit, I, 806, nn. 151, 152), who in turn reproduced the doctrine of 
Anaxagoras. See Diels, Vorsokr.? 303, § 45, and Zeller, I, 987, n. i. 

1 Perhaps the most succinct definition of digestion from the Aristotelian point 
of view, which is shared by Galen, is in [Arist.] Probl. xil, 7, 907* 18 ^ 7ap iritis 
dWolwffis l<TTi ToC ireTTOixivov. There is a subtle alchemism at work in the body 
which ' assimilates ' foods, of whatever quality, to the several parts of the body, 
which are thereby nurtured and augmented. The Aristotelian doctrine of dXXoi- 
wiTis in this, as in other points, appealed strongly to Galen and others who were 
under the influence of Aristotle and the Stoics. The doctrine of Asclepiades, 
Erasistratus, and Anaxagoras was also the doctrine of Hippocrates, according to 
whom the elemental substances preserved in the body the selfsame Siva/us (qual- 
ity) which they possessed before entering into its composition. See Hippocrates, 
n. <pi(no! avOpdirov, 3 (vi, 38 Littre). That Empedocles held the same opinion 
is a reasonable inference from what we learn of the blood in his system (Theo- 
phrastus, de Sensu, 10) as the vehicle of rpoij)^ in the body, and of the function 
of water (not the elemental water, but water considered as a mixture of the 
elements) in the nutrition of plants. It is interesting to note how purely me- 
chanical explanations, even of vital processes, appear so soon as any definite view 
is proposed. The ' subtle alchemy of life ' is not a primitive conception, as some 
have fancied, who have attributed it to the early lonians under the specious but 
(to them) unmeaning names of 'dynamism' or 'vitalism.' These conceptions 
are rightly associated with alchemy, which drew its inspiration from the mysteri- 
ous and indefinable dXXoiaxris of Aristotle. 

^ Diels has touched upon it lightly in his Doxographi Graeci, 248 fl. He 
there points out the relation existing between Sextus Empir. Hypot. iii, 30-32 
and adv. Math. IX, 359 ff., and between these on the one hand and the tables 
preserved by [Galen] Histor. Philos. c. 18 and [Clement] Recogn. viii, 15 on the 
other. He does not discuss the third table of Sextus Empir., adv. Math, x. 
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table ^ divides philosophers into two groups, the first positing 
corporeal, the second incorporeal elements. The second 
group comprises the Pythagoreans, with their numbers {api.6- 
fiol), the mathematicians, with their limits of bodies {to, 
Trepara rmv aeo/xdrtov), and the Platonists, with their Ideas 
{ISeai). The second table ^ contains in general the same list 
of names, with certain omissions and additions,^ arranged 
in approximately the same order; but there is no distinction 
made between those who posited corporeal, and those who 
posited incorporeal elements. Indeed, the omission of the 
Platonists and the substitution of Strato, with his qualities 
(TTowTjjTe?), at the end of the table, gives to it an entirely 
different character from that of the first table, and probably, 
as we shall see, led to the supposition that the numbers of the 
Pythagoreans, like the ' qualities ' of Strato, were corporeal.* 

310 ff., though it greatly complicates the problem. 1 am inclined, with Diels, to 
regard many of the differences between Hypot. Ill, 30-32 and adv. Math, ix, 359 
as due to the additions of Sextus ; but the division of the latter table into two 
groups and the omission of Strato (or rather, perhaps, the addition of Strato to 
the former table) are intimately connected. But, if that be so, can we attribute 
this change to Sextus ? See below, n. 4. The analytical table, adv. Math. X, 
310 ff., is probably the work of Sextus. The error in regard to Herachdes and 
Asclepiades, noted below, can hardly be supposed to date from an earlier period. 

1 Adv. Math, ix, 359 ff. 

2 Hypot. Ill, 30-32. Diels has well shown how closely parallel this table runs 
to [Galen] Histor. Philos. c. 18 and [Clement] Recogn. viii, 15, and has traced 
it to a Stoic source, which he dates between Seneca and the Antonines. Perhaps 
the way in which Sextus alludes to the dTroios xiK-r) of the Stoics (^Hypot. ill, 31 ; 
cp. adv. Math. X, 312) tends to confirm his conclusion. 1 may add here that the 
failure to distinguish in this table (as in the first) between corporeal and incor- 
poreal elements may have been in part responsible for the attribution of ' ideas ' 
to Democritus in Pseudo-Clement (see Diels, Dox., 251); for in our first table 
Plato's 'iSia.1. are mentioned (though omitted in the second), and in Pseudo- 
Clement Plato appears only as postulating the four elements : " ignem, aquam, 
aerem, terrain." 

^ On these see Diels, Dox., 249 (if. 

* See above, n. 2, for Democritus and his "ideas." Here we may note 
that the " limits of bodies," regarded as the elements of the /jMOrj/MTiKol — they 
are omitted by Pseudo-Clement — naturally suggested something corporeal. The 
numbers of the Pythagoreans were, I think, unquestionably corporeal, and so 
Aristotle regarded them. See my article " Uipas and 'Airapop in the Pythagorean 
Philosophy," Archiv fiir Gesch. der Philos., xiv (1901), 384-399, and Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy,''' 337 ff. Burnet, whose latest statement is much in- 
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The third table ^ is of an entirely different character, 
classifying minutely the elements posited by the several 
philosophers. In the first table Asclepiades is mentioned 
among those whose elements are corporeal as positing avap- 
fiot, ojKoi; in the second, Heraclides and Asclepiades occur 
with their avapnoi ojkoi, and the statement is added that their 
elements are frangible and qualitatively determined, in evi- 
dent agreement with the view of Anaxagoras, who ' attributed 
every sensible quality to his onoionepeiat, ' ; ^ in the third, 
Anaxagoras, Democritus, Epicurus, Heraclides, and Ascle- 
piades are classed among those who posited elements infinite 
in number; but a sharp distinction is drawn between their 
respective views, Anaxagoras being contrasted with the others 
on the ground that his elements were qualitatively like the 
things begotten of them, whereas the other group of philoso- 

debted to my article, makes it seem probable that the Pythagoreans called their 
solid units tyKoi. But this fact had quite dropped out of the consciousness of 
these late epitomists. If, therefore, as seems probable, they invented the doc- 
trine of Ecphantus, it was due to some such cause as the uncritical grouping of 
distantly related doctrines. It was a case of the night in which all objects look 
black. In Pseudo-Clement, Strato (for so we should doubtless read, with Diels, 
for Callistratus), with his " qualitates," follows immediately after Pythagoras, as 
Strato supplanted Plato in the second table of Sextus. Plato's Ideas were felt to 
be sadly out of place in this company. That this change was due to Sextus, is 
not altogether probable ; as we have seen, Plato is in the list of Pseudo-Clement, 
though there is no mention of his Ideas, unless we look for them in the 'Ideas ' 
attributed to Democritus. 

1 Adv. Math. X, 310 ff. Probably, though not certainly, this table owes its 
origin to Sextus himself, who elsewhere also shows acquaintance with less familiar 
accounts of philosophical doctrines, such as occur repeatedly in tables 3 and i. 
In general the agreement is most palpal)le between tables 3 and 2. This makes 
all the more striking the contradiction in regard to Asclepiades. 

^ Hypot. Ill, ^^ oit yhp di^wov duvTjffdfieffa Kal tois irepl ' AffKX-rjiriddtjv avyKara- 
Ti0€iT6aiy Bpavffrd. ejvai rh (rrotx^a \4yov(n Kal Trotd, Kal toTs irepl Arj/xiKptTov, 
&Top.a Tavra elvai tpdiTKOvffi Kal ^Troia, Kal toTs wept ' Ava^aydpaVj iraffav aiffdyjT^y 
TToidrTjTa wepl rats ofwiofiepeiais diroXelTrouo'iv. For Anaxagoras, see above, p, 8, 
n. 3 and p. 9, n. 1. While Sextus is clearly somewhat uncertain in his mind^as to 
the relation of Asclepiades and Anaxagoras, — if he had been sure of his facts he 
would hardly have treated the doctrines of the four men as quite distinct, — he 
makes it evident enough that Heraclides and Asclepiades, like Anaxagoras, 
regarded the 871C01 as qualitatively determined. That the qualities, or Swdpien, 
were indefeasible was shown above, p. 8, n. 3 and p. 9, n. i. We shall presently 
find this same doctrine attributed to Ecphantus. 
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phers regarded the elements as qualitatively unlike the things 
begotten of them, though they differed among themselves in 
that Democritus and Epicurus considered their aTOfioi, as indi- 
visible {cnradri), while Heraclides and Asclepiades considered 
their dvapfiot oyKot as divisible {TraOrjra)} 

Here then we find a flat contradiction ; in the second table 
the 07/cot are described as qualitatively determined and as 
congeners to the oiMoio/iepeiai of Anaxagoras, while in the 
third they are grouped with the qualitatively indeterminate 
atoms of Democritus and Epicurus and contrasted with the 
6/j.otofiepeiai of Anaxagoras. Whatever may have been the 
source of the third table, it is evident that on this point we 
may without hesitation accept the authority of the second, 
backed as it is by the testimony of Galen. There is, there- 
fore, a clear case of contamination in the direction of assimila- 
tion to the doctrine of the Atomists.^ But Sextus emphasizes 
in both tables the distinction between the indivisible drofioi 

^ Adv. Math. X, 318 e^ aTeipuv 3' ^S6^a<rav ttjv twv Tpayfidruv 'y^vsffiv ol 
irepl ' Ava^ay6pav ritv 'KKa^Ofx^vutv Kot A-QfJ^KpiTov Kcd 'ETUovpov Kal 6,Wot wafx- 
TrX-rjdeTs, dXV 6 fiiv ' Ava^aydpas i^ bfxoiiav Tois yevviij/jJvotSf ol 5^ irepl rbv ArjfibKpi- 
Tov Kal 'EtIkovpov i^ avoiwiotv re Kal a-jradCoVj rovT^ffri rwv drdpAav^ ol Si Tepl tov 
HovTiK^v 'UpaKXeldnjv Kal ^A<rK\'q'iridd'qv i^ dvo/jLoiojv piv irady^Twv 5e, Kaddirep Tuiv 
av&ppMv 6yKu>v. One might be tempted to suspect an error in the text ; but the 
carefully wrought analysis quite excludes that possilrility. If, as I believe is 
manifest, there is an error here, it must be charged to Sextus and not to a copy- 
ist. I shall try presently to explain his error. 

2 Comparison with the case of Galen (see above, p. 8, n. 2) suggests that Sextus 
was troubled by the knotty problem of dXXoioxris. He was clear that the Monists, 
who postulated a single, qualitatively determinate substance, e.g. water, implied 
aXKoiuxns in the development of other things out of their apx'n (cp. adv. Math. 
X, 328). Aristotle had insisted on this. But the means of effecting dWofoKris 
(according to Aristotle) used by the Atomists were not so clear : indeed, was the 
birth of quality out of the ^iroiov a clear case of dXXoiwcris at all? In regard to 
Anaxagoras (and Heraclides and Asclepiades also, apparently) the case was 
further complicated by the conception of ^TriK/xireta, according to which certain 
qualities predominating in the pXypa ' overpowered ' others. Was there, or was 
there not, dXXoiwiris here ? Aristotle did not know, though he was fain to think 
there was : was not the irivra ojxav of Anaxagoras z.'ivl The elusive concept of 
dXXoioKTis, utterly foreign to the pre-Socratics, and disallowed by many in later 
times, wrought sad havoc in the history of Greek thought as recounted by the 
doxographers. On all this see my " Qualitative Change in Pre-Socratic Philoso- 
phy," in Archiv fiir Gesch. der Philos. XIX (1906), 333-379. 
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and the frangible or divisible o^koi, and in other connections 
he refers to the theory of pores, which are, like the ojkoi, too 
small to be seen. The molecules are eternally in motion, 
and are apparently the basis of a far-reaching system of 
effluences.! 

By combining the data furnished by Galen and Sextus we 
obtain a tolerably clear view of the corpuscular theory of 
Asclepiades ; but the uncritical contamination of his doctrines 
by assimilation to the Atomic theory, the beginning of which 
we have seen in Sextus, was destined to go much farther. 
By the end of the second or the beginning of the third cen- 
tury the suggestion of Galen that the difference between 
Heraclides and Asclepiades on the one hand and the Atomists 
on the other, is merely one of names, had come to be the 
accepted view. This is stated by Dionysius,^ Bishop of Alex- 
andria, and the cloak of charity which envelops Democritus, 
Epicurus, Heraclides, and Asclepiades, is sufficiently ample 
to take in also Diodorus Cronus, who posited a/j.eprj a-ajfiara. 
All alike are said to advance a doctrine of strict atomism. 
Only the singular expression dvapfio?^ remains to distinguish 
the molecule from the atom. Here and there it is still re- 
membered that the molecules are frangible or divisible ; * but 

1 Ac/zf. Math, III, 5 ovrtjj yovv Tpt<riv V'iro04<re<rt Kexf>vo'0o.i cpa^ev rbv 'A^kXtj- 
irtddTiv ets KaTa(TK€VT]i' ttjs rbv TTuperdv ^fiToioi!t<n]S iv<TTd(r€ics, /xta ^^v 8ti voTfTol 
Tivh et<nv iv riixiv irbfiot, fiey^Sei diacp^povres dXX^Xuf, Sevripq, di Sn TrdvroBev 
ifypov fji^pTj'Kal Tvei!tfjuiTos €k \6y(p OeujpTjTQv 6yKiav ffvvqpdvtffTai di atwvos dvripe- 
fi^TWVf rpiTTj S^ 6'rt ddidXetiTToi Ttve^ ets t6 iKrds i^ Tjfiuiv dxo0opat yivovrat^ -jrork 
fikv wXeiovi irork 5^ eXdrrous xpos Ty]V ivecTTTiKVLav irepiffTaffiv. Cp. adv. Math. 
VIII, 220, and Susemihl, op. cit. II, 433, n. 84, and 436, n. loi. 

^ Apud Euseb. P.B. Xiv, 23 drA/tous 5^ elval (paaiv dp.(f>6Tepot (Epicurus and 
Democritus) Kal X^yeadai Std ttjv HXutov ffTepp&rrjTa. ol d^ rds drdfiovs fierovo- 
fidffavre^ dfj-cp^ (f>affiv elvai ffwfiara rov Travrb^ P^PV ^1 ^f^ dhiaip^Ttav 6vTtav ffvvri- 
Berat rd irdvra Kal ets & StaXiJerat. Kal toijtoiv tpairi rwv dpiepwv dvopaToiroiov 
AidSupov (i.e. D. Cronus) 7e7o>'^j'ai. Svop.a di, 4>aai.v, airoh dXXo 'HpaKXe/Sijs 
04pL€POi ^KdXeirep 67KOUS, Trap' oS Kal 'A(TK\TjTtddTjs 6 laTpbs iKK'qpovbp.'qae rb 6vofia. 
Dionysius is engaged in an attack on Epicurus for religious reasons ; Asclepia- 
des and Diodorus Cronus fall equally under the ban, more or less on general 
principles. 

^ This name recurs in the table of [Galen] Histor. Philos. 18. 

* The list of Pseudo-Clement preserves the name SyKot, but not the qualifying 
adjective, [Galen] Introd. XIV. 250 K. Kard bi 'AcrKX-qinddrii/ iTTOixeto dvSpiliwov 
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in general this seems to have been ignored. Our fullest 
account of the doctrine of Asclepiades dates probably from 
the turn of the second and third centuries ; and to it we must 
now give our attention. 

It is contained in a medical treatise of Caelius Aurelianus,-' 

(!7K0( OpavcTTol xal irSpoi. Aetius I, 13, 4 (Dieh, Dox. 312b 10) 'HpoKXeiSijs $paii- 
tTfiara. The expression dpaiJirpaTa is used also of Empeclocles, Act. I, 13. 1 {_Dox. 
312,3); that these fragments are called ofiotofxepTJ (ib. ) is essentially true (see 
above, p. g, n. i), though the expression is transferred from the Aristotelian termi- 
nology applied to Anaxagoras. There can be no doubt that in the expression wpb 
tGiv (TTOLxel(av there is a suggestion of the view that the dpaijapara of Empedo- 
cles were analogous to the Sttoios vXt; of the Stoics, out of which the aroix^Xa 
grew by taking on qualities (dXXoiaxris ?). I have elsewhere shown that Aristotle 
was tempted to impute this doctrine to Empedocles and Anaxagoras, because he 
rashly assumed the iv of the acpalpos and the irdm-a o^oC to be also Sfioiov. See 
next note, where a sort of dxoios uXr; is imputed to Asclepiades. The ^priypara 
or \pi)yndTia attributed (ib.) to Heraclitus are of the same character ; they refer 
to the influents and effluents of the Heraclitic po^, typified by a.va,6vfi.la,ci%. All 
these i^KOL were of course dpava-roi, whether the philosophers felt called upon to 
state the fact or not. It was the Eleatic dialectic which made it necessary to affirm 
expressly or to deny the possibility of a To^ij els dTctpov. 

' £>e Morb. Acut. I, 14 Primordia namque corporis primo constituerat (sc. 
Asclepiades) atomos, corpuscula intellectu sensa, sine uUa qualitate solita atque 
ex initio comitata, aeternum se moventia, quae suo incursu offensa, mutuis ictibus 
in infinita partium fragmenta solvantur magnitudine atque schem:ate differentia, 
quae riirsuin eundo sihi adiecta vet coniuncta omnia faciunt sensibilia^ vim in 
semet mutationis habentia aut per magnitudinem aut per multitudinem aut per 
schema aut per ordinein. Nee, inquit, ratione carere videtur, (j2iod nullius faci- 
ant qualitatis corpora, Aliud enim partes, aliud universitatem sequitur ; 
argentum denique album est, sed eius affricatio nigra : caprinum cornu nigrum, 
sed eius aiba serrago. . . . Fieri autem vias complexione corpusculorum intel- 
lectu sensas, magnitudine et schemate differentes, per quas succorum ductus solito 
meatu percurrens, si nuUo fuerit impedimento retentus, sanitas maneat, impeditus 
vero statione corpusculorum morbos efficiat. The parts italicized deserve a word. 
The clauses ' quae . . . sensibilia ' and ' quod . . . corpora ' imply that when the 
67K01 are shivered they lose all qualitative determination, which they acquire in 
turn by a sort of avvepavur pjbs ; but we know that such \vas not the belief of 
Asclepiades, whose ffuipara were dpavard Kal -rroid (Sextus Empir. Hypot. Ill, 33). 
This applies not merely to the larger Hymi, but also to the BpaicrixaTa. Indeed 
this is stated in the clause ' Aliud enim partes, aliud universitatem sequitur,' 
and is implied in the illustrations of silver and horn. Similar cases were dis- 
cussed by Anaxagoras (see Zeller, I, 987, n. i), and doubtless the same explana- 
tion was given ; to wit, that every larger 6yKos or mass is a pXypa and has its 
quality determined by the predominant ingredient, and that in certain cases 
(compare the blackness of water and the whiteness of snow in Anaxagoras' 
illustration) the large mass showed a marked difference in (apparent) quality 
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who belongs to the fifth century, but translates a treatise of 
Soranus. Its chief characteristic is the extremely uncritical 
way in which contradictory statements are set down side by 
side without any apparent consciousness of their incongruity. 
The elements of Asclepiades are called atoms, corpuscles of 
a size to be apprehended only by the reason, devoid of per- 
manent character, eternally in motion ; and are said to meet 
in their career and to be shattered into infinitesimal fragments 
differing in size and shape, which in turn as they proceed to 
• reunite, take on all sensible qualities adventitious or perma- 
nent, and possess in themselves the power to change in qual- 
ity according to size, number, shape, and arrangement.^ 
There are, furthermore, said to be formed by the combination 
of these corpuscles paths (pores) of a size to be apprehended 
only by the reason, differing in size and shape. 

Here, then, we have atoms of the orthodox Atomistic sort, 
which possess only the one characteristic property of the o'^koi 
of Asclepiades, that they may be shivered into infinitesimal 
fragments. Every other feature of the description is bor- 
rowed from the familiar theories of Democritus and Epicu- 
rus.^ It is evident that the deadly parallel had done its 

from the chief constituent. The indefeasible 5ivaiu.% remained, though the 
apparent property changed. 

1 This mode of explaining change of quality is throughout Epicurean. Cp. 
Lucretius, 11, 730 ff. 

2 There is an interesting passage in Epicurus' Epist. ad Herod. 68 ff., which 
affords a striking parallel ; but it has, I think, been expanded by scholia present- 
ing the view of Asclepiades. In order to give my interpretation of the text I 
will translate it with a few notes. " Yea, shapes, colors, sizes, and weights, and 
whatever other things are predicated of body (matter) as predicates of all bodies 
[including the ' corpuscula intellectu sensa'] or of bodies visible or, in general, 
sensible [perhaps we should read koX Kar al<!Si\(Tt.v iWas yyoirToTs^, — we are 
not to think of them either (i) as self-existent entities, — for that is inconceivable, 
— nor (2) as something incorporeal appertaining to matter (body), nor (3) as 
parts of body ; but (4) we are to hold that the entire body, collectively, possesses 
a specific character of its own [reading iSiay for alSiov'] derived from them, but 
not as though it were a farrago [Here a scholion, giving a view of Asclepiades: 
' as when a larger congeries arises from the iyKoi themselves, either from the pri- 
mary SjKoi (cp. the ' primordia corpuscula ' of Caelius) or from Symi which are 
smaller than any particular one of the parts of the whole (cp. Caelius : ' in infinita 
partium fragmenta solvantur')], but merely deriving from them collectively its 
own peculiar [reading iSlay for diSioi'] character. [Another scholion, giving the 
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work. The later writers, depending more and more on 
emasculated excerpts for their knowledge of philosophical 
opinions, and finding only the barest outline of doctrines 
grouped in a way to suggest the points of resemblance with- 
out the distinctive differences which marked the individual 
systems, fell naturally into the pitfall of assuming that all 
taught the same doctrines. If for any reason it was thought 
desirable to amplify the traditional account, they did so by 
adding details from the system best known to them — in this 
case, the Epicurean. The case of Asclepiades is not without 
parallel ; even Heraclitus ^ was converted to Atomism. 

But the most striking parallel is that of Ecphantus, or as I 
think we may now safely say, Heraclides. Our main source 
is Hippolytus,^ Bishop of Pontus, at the beginning of the 

doctrine of Asclepiades : ' And all these (referring to the (ni/MTa or 6yKoi) are 
things possessed of specific {ISias. Should we perhaps here have the misplaced 
iiSlovs ?) qualities (the text has ^x«/3oXAs, ' perceptions,' the subjective correlate 
of qualities : cp. the ' sensibilia ' of Caelius) and differences (again the subjective 
correlate, 'distinctions,' SiaX^i/'eis), the congeries following {i.e. he'mg qualita- 
tively like the specific differences and qualities of the 6yK0i) and not divorcing 
itself from them (it may be fanciful, but I am reminded of Anaxagoras, fr. 8 
dxoK^KOTTTat TreX^KCi) but taking its predicate in accordance with the total com- 
plexion (again the subjective correlate, * conception,' ^vvoiav) of the body."] — 
The last sentence reminds one of Anaxagoras, who held 6tou 5^ irXeco'Toi' ^Kaarov 
^Xet, TOVTO doKecv eivai tt}v (pv(ji.v tov irpdyfiaTO^. Cp. Arist. Phys. A. 4, \%'f° 2-7. 

1 Aetius I, 13, 2 (Diels, Dox. 312). Stobaeus here has "HpaxXeiTos 7rp6 toC 
ep6s So/cet Tt(T( ^iiyiiara KaraXefTretJ' ; Ps. Plutarch has 'H. ^ryy^arLo, tiva 
4\dxuTTa Kal d/ifpij etffdyei. Diels, ad loc, suggests that iXaxiffra Kal dixipij was 
added here by mistake, transferred from the next section devoted to Xenocrates 
and Diodorus Cronus; but this is specious rather than probable. The doctrine 
there attributed to Xenocrates is probably false, and a somewhat similar case 
occurs in i, 14, 3 and 4, where (even if, with Diels, we interchange the names 
* Leucippus ' and ' Anaxagoras ') the assimilation of the ofwio/iepT} to the &topm,, 
both being pronounced 7roXu(Tx^/xo»'a, is evident and misleading, to say the least. 
To Leucippus, differences of crxw" were ultimate; to Anaxagoras, they must 
have been almost unmeaning. Other cases occur, which I forbear to mention. 
For the ^^putra irph tov €v6s (an dTrotos u\i) ?), see p. 13, n. 4. 

^ Philosoph. A, 15 (Diels, Dox, 566),''EK0ai'r6s rts ItvpaKoitaio^ €</»?; pji) el^at 
dXtj&tvijv tC>v 6vTtav Xa^eiv yviafftv, opi^etv 5^ tbs vopi^eiv. rd piv irpdra ddialpera 
eivac (rthp,aTa Kal wapaWayds aOrCjv rpets (nrdpx^tVf pAyedo^ (Tx^/^a 5'i)vaptVj 4^ Sjv 
rd alffOTjrd yiveaSai. eJpai d4 r6 TrXiJy&s aOriov wpcap^vov Kal tovto direipov (prob- 
ably, with Duncker, we should read wptffpj^vuv Kard toOto, &T€(.pov), Kivftadai Si 
ret (TcltpaTa /tijre inr^ ^dpovs p'^re Tr\riyijt, dXX* inrd Betas dvvdpjetas, fjv vovv Kal 
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third century. His statement is in part unintelligible, because 
of corruptions in the text, but we can make out the main 
points. Ecphantus of Syracuse said that the elements were 
indivisible corpuscles, and differed among themselves in three 
respects, in size, in shape, and in quality. Then follows an 
unintelligible sentence, which has been plausibly emended to 
read : ' though determinate in this respect, their number is 
infinite.' The account continues : The corpuscles are moved 
neither by gravity nor by impact, but by divine power, which 
he calls reason or soul. The cosmos is the express image 
(iSe'a) of this, wherefore also it was made spherical by the 
divine power. The earth as the center of the cosmos turns 
from west to east about its own axis. 

If now, as I suggested above, we combine this statement 
with what we have learned about Heraclides, we obtain a 
view similar in its main outlines to that of Asclepiades. The 
corpuscles are qualitatively determined, and they are now 
characterized as atomic, now as divisible. The doctrine of 
Heraclides differs radically from that of Asclepiades in one 
important particular ; the former, as a true disciple of Plato,^ 
recognizes the hand of God in the operations of nature, 
whereas the latter insists on a purely naturalistic and mechan- 
ical interpretation. But even in his doctrine touching the 
nature of God, Heraclides was subjected to a process of 
assimilation to the views of the Atomists.^ 

if/uxv" Tpoaayopeiei. roirov itiv oiv rbv kIxt/wv etvai iS4av, Si S koI (rtpaipoeiSij 
ixb Seias Svvdiieai^ yeyovivai. tt)v Si yijv ixiaov K6<r/iov Kiyetffffat irepl rd avrijs 
KivTpov tis irpbs ivaroX^v. Cp. Aetius, III, 12, 3 (Diels, Dox. 378). This con- 
stitutes the sum of our record regarding Ecphantus excepting the report of his 
atomic monads to be considered later. In the passage quoted above note that 
the dSmlpera (TilifiaTO. possess Sivafus or quality. This use of Siva/us is probably 
derived from medicine (cp. Hippocrates, above, p. 8, n. 2), where properties appear 
definitely as functional. That the adimra are said to differ in size and shape, 
need not detain us; the statement is doubtless true, but (as in the case of 
Anaxagoras, see preceding note) lacks significance, except as an indication of the 
assimilation of corpuscular doctrines to Atomism, where these distinctions were 
fundamental because they served to explain the resultant differences in quality. 

^ Zeller, op. cit. I, 495, called attention to the fact that this doctrine was a 
reminiscence of the Platonic. 

2 Cicero, N. D. 1, 13, 34, Ex eadem Platonis schola Ponticus Heraclides puerili- 
bus fabulis refersit libros et modo mundum, tum mentem divinam (sc. deum) esse 
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If we accept the identification of Ecphantus and Heracli- 
des, we are enabled to explain another striking point in the 
doxographic tradition regarding the former. Attention was 
above directed to the second table of philosophers given by 
Sextus and its congeners, and it was noted that the omission 
of the distinction between the two groups, containing the 
thinkers who posited respectively corporeal and incorporeal 
elements, combined with the addition of Strato's corporeal 
'qualities ' at the end of the list, might have led naturally to 
the supposition that the elements of the Pythagoreans and 
the ' mathematicians ' Hkewise were corporeal. Here, then, 
was the natural place to class Ecphantus, known to be inti- 
mately associated with Heraclides, and hence assumed to be 
an Atomist.1 As a Pythagorean, he was peculiarly fitted for 
his function. Hence, we are prepared to read in Stobaeus : ^ 
' Ecphantus of Syracuse, one of the Pythagoreans, said that 
the elements of all things were atomic corpuscles and the 
void ; for he first ^ represented the Pythagorean monads as 
corporeal.' 

putat, errantibus etiam stellis divinitatem tribuit semuque deum privat et eius 
forinam mutahilem esse vult eodemque in libro rursus terram et caelum refert in 
deos. Krische, Forschungen, p. 335 ff., regarded the words in italics as a mere 
inference of the Epicurean quoted by Cicero, and Zeller, op. cit. n, "1034, 4, 
agrees with him. Diels, Dox., 124, says ' nescio qua vel oblivione vel levitate 
ipsum Heraclidem Ponticum talia prodentem fecit.' It seems more probable to 
me that the words, which fit ill into the sentence, are a gloss added by a later 
hand, when the assimilation of all corpuscular theories to the Epicurean was in 
vogue, than that the confusion existed in the days of Cicero. 

^ Mention was make above (p. 16, n. i) of the Aiiepjj nal ^Xdx'CTo attributed 
to Xenocrates, he being classed with Diodorus Cronus. Zeller, 11, ^1018, n. i, 
discusses this point. It seems to me a clear case of confusion, closely parallel to 
that of Ecphantus, and adds another argument in favor of the identification of 
Ecphantus and Heraclides. 

^ Aetius, I, 3, 19 (Diels, Dox. 286) 'E/c0aj'Tos SupaKoiiuios els tiSv Xlvffayopelav 
T^ivTwv rk dSiaipera (rt^/iara Kai rb Kevitv, rets ykp HvdayopiKcis /MvdSas ohros 
TpijJTo^ &Tr€<p-^vaTO (rt^fiaTiKds. 

' Mention was made above (p. 6, n. l) of the interest in eip-fjixaTo. in Alexan- 
drine times. Heraclides himself appears to have been a leader in this department. 
Who it was who discovered this ' discovery' of Ecphantus we do not know ; but 
we do know that there were many untenable hypotheses put forward. The cases 
of Hicetas and Ecphantus probably belong to this class and their ' discoveries ' 
were published at a time when real criticism was at an end. That Cicero quotes 
Theophrastus for Hicetas is probably due to the confusion noted above, p. 6, n. 2 
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We have seen that in the strange farrago, presented by 
Caelius Aurelianus as a statement of the philosophical opin- 
ions of Asclepiades, nothing remained of the true account to 
be culled from Galen and Sextus but the fact that the cor- 
puscles, though called atoms, were held to be subject to 
breaking into infinitesimal fragments. This may have been 
due to such names as 6pavaiJiaTa used to characterize them in 
the doxographic literature, but it may have been nothing 
more than a recognition of the meaning of the distinctive 
name, avapnoi ojKot,, which Heraclides and Asclepiades gave 
to their corpuscles. The adjective avapjMO'i has received a 
surprising variety of interpretations ; ^ but no one, so far as I 
am aware, has been able to do more than guess at its mean- 
ing. Those who have discussed the subject have apparently 
assumed that the word occurs only in connection with b<yKoi ; 
but in this they are mistaken, probably misled by the lexica.^ 
The word does occur elsewhere, and in connections which 
enable us to determine its meaning with certainty. 

In Philostratus, Yiepl Tvfipaa-nKr}';, 29, we read,^ ' The off- 
spring of parents of advanced years are to be detected as 
follows : their skin is tender ; the [flesh about the] collar- 
bones is sunken ; the veins protrude, like those of men who 
have endured hardships ; the hip is dvapfiov ; and the muscles 
weak.' lb. 48 : * 'A variety of signs will serve to detect 

1 It is not necessary to catalogue them here, since nobody has presented any 
arguments but those which were suggested by the systems of Heraclides and 
Asclepiades. Some were of course correct, but they were mere guesses. 

^ Except Herwerden, to whom I owe the references. He says, Lexicon Graec. 
Suppl. : "&vap|ios : Philostrat. De Gymn. XXIX, 5 et XLVin, 13 Volckmar iVx'*" 
duapfWD, coxendicem laxam, tribuit viris provectioribus aut rei venereae indul- 
gentibus. " 

^ P. 156, I f., ed. Jiithner : ii Si ^k irporiKbvTwv (sc. (rwopi.) &Se i\eyKT4a ' 
\€Vt6v /jl^v TOJ^TOis rb d^pfia^ KvadJjdeis Si al KXelSes, inraveffTijKViai Si al <p\i^ei 
Kaddirep rots irevoyrjKdfft, Kal Iffxiov Toirots dvapfxov Kal tA ixvixjStj cur&evTJ, 

* P. 174, 28 f., ed. Jiithner : rois S' i( a(ppoSialwv ^Kovras yvij.valop,4vovs piv 
vXeiw iX^^ei ' rijv Iffx^f '"f l^P uTroSeScoK&res Kal iTTevol t6 Trvev/xa Kal tAj bpp.h,s 
ATo\p,oi Kal dvav&ovvTes tCjv irbvoiv Kal ret Tocavra bXi(TK€<76aL' AtroS^VTa^ Si /cXcts 
re hv AvoSei^atTO koIXt} Kal Iffx^ov &vappA)v Kal TrXcupi VTOxapdTTOVffa Kal ^j/vxpS- 
Tjjj at/MTos. Juthner rightly directs attention to the similarity of the two pas- 
sages. It is evident that they aim to represent a frame loosely put together and 
broken in strength. A good firm hip is a prime requisite for an athlete. In 
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those who come to gymnastic training from sexual debauch. 
Their strength is toned down ; they are short of breath ; they 
lack spirit in undertakings; they are pale after strenuous 
exercise, and may be discovered accordingly. When they 
strip, the hollow collar-bone,-^ the avapfiov hip, the plainly 
marked ribs, and the chilP of the blood, would betray them.' 
It is at once clear that the avapfiov icr^x^Cov is adduced as a 
mark and proof of weakness,* and a great number of related 
passages, dating from Hippocrates to Oribasius, establishes 

c. 34 the requirements for a boxer are set forth : (peiSdru. Si airiv Kai laxlov 
e^Ta7^$ (well-knit, the opposite of &v<ipfiOv\)' ij yd.p Tpo^oXij tQv x^^P^^ dTro- 
Kpe/xdvvvffi t[6 (r]u)[jua, et] fiij iirl ^e^atov oxocto tov tffxiov. Jiithner renders 
&vapiM)v lax^o" " ungefuge Hiifte." 

1 Such persons are often described as emaciate, more especially about the eyes 
(Arist. de General. Animal. 'j\'j'^ 13-17; Galen, vi, 443 K. ; Oribasius, V, 587, 
B. and D.); cp. [Arist.] Physiogn. 808" 12; [Arist.] Probl. ?,-](i>- 36; 876i> 5 ; 
879i> 8-1 1, 30; 88o» 8) and the hips ([Arist.] Probl. 876" 36 ff. and 879» 8- 

II, 30) • 

2 Cp. Galen, vi, 401 ff. (^uxpoiis), and Arist. de General. Animal. 747' 3 
(i/'uxpii'). This marks them as SijXu/coi — effeminate; for women are colder 
than men. 

^ Strength resides chiefly in the S.p0pa and in the vevpa, which are intimately 
associated. Arist. de General. Animal. 787'' 10 iaTi piv oiv waaiv ij i<r;^i)s iv 
rots veiipoiSf Sib Kal tA d-Kfidi^ovra Iffx^^t fiaWov, dvap&pa yhp ri I'^a paWov koX 
ivevpa. [Arist.] Probl. 862° 30 ^ Sivatui iiiiSiv iv rots ipBpois iffrlv. Arist. 
//isl. Animal. 538'' 7 dvevpbrepov Kal AvapSpbrepov rb 0rj\v /noXXoi'. Contrast 
Physiogn, 8o9'> 8 ff., and ib. 29 ff. As women are yoviKpoTOi (ib. 809'' 8), so 
also the KlvaiSoi (ib. 808" 13, 810" 34). Contrast ib. 8io» 15 ff. Ib. 8lo'> 36 
Saoii Si ol &IX01 dcrdeveU, S.va.p6poi, paKaKol rds i/'uxas- It is thus clear that S.vap- 
pos = ivapBpos and, like dyevpoi, denotes weakness. We might render it 'hip- 
shot.' Its meaning is made more definite by such words as Xi>etj', iKMeiv. [Arist.] 
Probl. 879^ 4 0! 6.'ppQSi.cn.6.^ovTe% iKkiiovrai KO.X &.ff6€viffTepoi ytvovrai. This is the 
opposite of ^xireiwii'; cp. ib. 873" 30-36, and 953'' 4 ff. (of wine). Rela.xation 
succeeds tension (cp. ib. 879" 11 ff.). So, too, of other emotions ; thus Eurip. 
Here. Fur. 1395 &p6pa yb-p iriinjyi /tou, and Hippol. 199 \i\vpjtx.i fieXitav (rijvS€(rpa 
apply to different phases of the same experience. So tpws (like sleep, death, fear, 
wine, sickness) is Xi;<ri/neXi)s ; contrariwise Hippocrates, 11. rdv ivrbs waSQv, 13 
(vil, 200 L.) Kal dird \ay veiijs' rbde o5c7rd(rxct* dSOvrj d^irj ifiiriiTTeL aOri^ . . . Kal 
is rb. &p6pa t(ov (TkcX^wp, &<tt€ ivlore 01; SOvarai ^vyKdfiVTeiv. Cp. also dvapOpoi^ 
Littre, Hippocrates, 11, 90, and Sirip0p<ap,ivovs Kal ivrbvovs, ib. 11, 92, and IX, 16, 
etc. ; and Galen, vi, 443 K , and Oribasius, V, 587, B. and D. In Plato, Phaedr. 
253 E the lascivious stud is et'icg <Tvtiire((>opr)p.ivos. Psalm 22, 14 ' I am poured 
out like water, and all my bones are out of joint.' In Latin, compare the uses of 
fliiere, laxus (metaphorical and late), dissolutus, enervis, enervus, enervatus, 
elumbis^ and fr actus. 
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beyond the possibility of doubt that dvapfio^ is the equivalent 
of dvapffpo'i, and means ' hip-shot,' ' loosely knit,' ' frail.' ^ 
Hence we may conclude that the epithet dpavaroC, as applied 
to the oyKoi, is only an interpretation of the less familiar 
avapfioi. 

^ The molecules which compose the soul are called admodum delicatae by 
Chalcidius in Plat. Tim., c. 215, Wrobel. There is a bare possibility that in a 
secondary application Avap/ios meant 'not-fitting,' either (i) in the sense that the 
molecules did not combine into solid masses (excluding a void), or (2) in the 
sense that the molecules did not fit the pores. As to (l), Diels holds that Strato 
and Heraclides were nearly agreed in their physical principles ; hence it is of 
interest to note the following words of Strato (p. 6, 23 ff. Diels), ri di toO d^pos 
(TcijUara (rvvepeiSet fi^v Trpbs AXXiyXa, oil Kark irav 8^ fi^pos icpapp^d^ec, dXX* e^ct 
tidA. 8M<TTifjp,aTa lUTaii Kevd. As to (2), Aetius,iv, 9, 6 (Diels.Z'c.A;., 397), classes 
Heraclides among those who held the doctrine of the symmetry of pores. On the 
other hand, it is contended that Asclepiades discarded this doctrine, at least in 
the explanation of the phenomena of magnetism. See Fritzsche, "Der Magnet 
und die Athmung in antiken Theorien," J?A. M., LVII (1902), 363-391. 



